Learning to Switch Gears 

In New Haven, a Restorative Approach to School Discipline 



By Jennifer Dubin 

J ust a couple of weeks into this school year, an eighth-grader 
new to Brennan-Rogers School of Communications and 
Media was trying to fit in. To impress a group of boys who 
had known each other for many years and whom he wanted 
to befriend, the student tried to win them over with humor. In 
math class, he drew a sexually explicit picture of himself and their 
teacher, then passed it to them. The image garnered a couple of 
laughs but also a rebuke from one offended student who threw 
the drawing back at him. 

Hearing the commotion, the teacher walked over and picked 
up the picture. She was horrified but held onto it and resumed 
teaching; she did not ask anyone to leave class. After the bell rang, 
she pulled aside the boy who had drawn the picture to tell him she 
was hurt and to send him to the principal’s office. 

Jennifer Dubin is the managing editor o/American Educator. Previously, 
she was a journalist with the Chronicle of Higher Education. To read more 
of her work, visit American Educator's authors index at www.aft.org/ae/ 
author-index. 


Gail DeBlasio, the principal of the preK-8 school in New 
Haven, Connecticut, asked the student to wait in her office while 
she called his mother and asked her to come to the school. When 
she arrived 10 minutes later, DeBlasio says, "I showed his mom 
what he had drawn. It did not go well." The student protested that 
it was only a joke, but his mother was furious. Since it was already 
late in the day, DeBlasio sent the student home. She told him to 
write a reflection about his action and to hand it to her when he 
returned to school the next day. 

“Because he was a new student, he thought it was all done," 
DeBlasio says. He didn’t know that his essay was just the beginning 
of how Brennan-Rogers helps students learn from what they did 
wrong. Upon the student's return to school, DeBlasio asked him to 
sit in a circle with his teacher and the other students he had shared 
the picture with. “They each had to talk about what harm was done 
by the note, but also what harm they did by laughing at what they 
saw," DeBlasio says. "And then the one child who threw the note 
back talked about how hurt he was and how embarrassed he was 
for his teacher.” 

The students who laughed took responsibility for their behav¬ 
ior. Then the student who drew the picture burst into tears. “He 
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never really considered how [his teacher] would feel,” DeBlasio 
says. The conversation enabled him to empathize with her and to 
feel the remorse and guilt that would prompt him to learn from 
his mistake. 

ffad the student attended another public school, DeBlasio says 
he would almost certainly have received a suspension. In fact, this 
student had been expelled for behavior issues from his previous 
school in New Haven, operated by a high-profile charter school 
chain. 

The student came to Brennan-Rogers at a serendipitous time. 
In recent years, administrators and teachers have shifted from 
traditional school punishments, such as suspension, to strategies 
that help students acquire the skills to engage in positive behav¬ 
iors. To that end, educators in the building have embraced restor¬ 
ative practices, in which students participate in conversations 
with their teachers and peers to discuss problems at school and 



at home. These conversations, also known as restorative circles, 
take place to prevent conflicts between students and to repair 
relationships after a student has harmed an individual and/or the 
school community. 

Teachers at the school also rely on peer mediation, where stu¬ 
dents learn to help others resolve arguments. Nearly 25 students 
from grades 5 through 8 have volunteered to be trained as peer 
mediators this year. Since Brennan-Rogers’ efforts around restor¬ 
ative practices are still so new, suspension rates at the school have 
not yet changed significantly. But DeBlasio hopes those rates will 
decrease this year, given the training in restorative practices that 
she and her staff have received. 

The school's approach to discipline is not happening in isolation. 
A burgeoning effort is underway in the New Haven Public Schools 
to recognize the importance of social and emotional learning. In 
fact, research shows that suspensions do not help students under¬ 
stand and correct their behavior. (For more on how zero-tolerance 
policies do more harm than good, see the article on page 4.) 
Research also shows that social and emotional learning improves 
student behavior and reduces the use of suspensions, which keeps 
students in school and learning. 

Last year, the New Haven Federation of Teachers (NHFT) 
received a two-year grant for $300,000 from the American Federa¬ 
tion of Teachers Innovation Fund toward this school discipline 
endeavor. The grant money is used to train teachers in restorative 


practices and to pay for a project director responsible for helping 
teachers apply these practices in their classrooms. 

David Cicarella, the president of the NHFT, marvels that many 
of the questions related to student discipline remain the same. 
“It’s been a little bit of a mission of mine, in a personal sense, 
because I was a classroom teacher,” says Cicarella, who has 
worked in education for 36 years. One of those perennial ques¬ 
tions is particularly complex and the focus of the AFT grant: What 
do we do about students, like the new eighth-grader at Brennan- 
Rogers, who constantly disrupt class? 

A Citywide Effort 

In 2009, at a time when the NHFT negotiated a groundbreaking 
contract that received tons of media coverage for its approach to 
teacher evaluation, the issue of school discipline weighed on 
Cicarella's mind, “ft would come up in our executive board meet¬ 
ings,” he says. Individual teachers would call him to say they faced 
incredible challenges because of a handful of disruptive students 
and that no effective supports were in place to help them teach or 
their students behave. 

Cicarella continued to raise the issue with district officials, but 
it wasn’t until a few years later that a citywide effort around school 
discipline started to take shape. In 2013, Garth Harries became 
superintendent of the New Haven Public Schools, and Toni Harp 
was elected the city's mayor. That year, "we had a number of homi¬ 
cides involving school-age kids," Harries recalls. The deaths shocked 
both him and Harp and prompted them, he says, “to run toward 
the problem in the context of engaging students in learning that 
would prevent the kinds of behaviors that were taking lives." 

To prevent losing children to poverty and crime, the mayor 
created Youth Stat in the spring of 2014. The program connects 
officials from the school district and the juvenile justice depart¬ 
ment, among other agencies, so they can identify and help at-risk 
youth. Youth Stat consists of weekly to monthly meetings, depend¬ 
ing on a student's grade level, where officials can share informa¬ 
tion about student attendance and truancy, student achievement, 
school transfers, and how many times students have made contact 
with the juvenile justice system. Both Harries and Cicarella have 
on occasion attended the meetings, which focus on connecting 
students and their families to appropriate social services and 
education supports. 

Soon after the creation of Youth Stat, the union won the AFT 
Innovation Fund grant to help teachers implement restorative 
practices. Cicarella says that the mayor, who also sits on the school 
board and was elected its president, “was just ecstatic about it." 

Cicarella then hired William Johnson, a former principal of an 
alternative school for disengaged youth in New Haven, as the 
grant's restorative justice project director. Johnson’s focus on 
social-emotional learning at the school, as well as his later work 
as a consultant specializing in restorative practices, made him an 
ideal candidate for the job. 

Johnson laid the groundwork for the grant’s first year in 2014. 
He contracted with the International Institute for Restorative 
Practices (IIRP), an organization based in Bethlehem, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, to train 37 New Haven teachers in the use of these practices. 
These teachers, many of whom volunteered to be trained or were 
asked to go through the training based on their strong rapport 
with students, would then return to their schools to train their 





For more on the International Institute for 
Restorative Practices, visit www.iirp.edu. 
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colleagues. These teachers attended two days of training in May 
2015, while the district provided substitutes for their classrooms. 
For their three-day training over the summer, they received a 
stipend of $28.69 per hour. 

While the grant to the union covered the cost of this "train-the- 
trainer" model, the district paid for principals and assistant prin¬ 
cipals to attend the IIRP training as well. Their two-day training 
occurred in August, with more trainings planned for later this year. 

Over the summer, when Johnson took a permanent position 
with the school district as director of instruction, Cicarella needed 
to find a new project director for the grant's second and final year. 
He hired Cameo Thorne, a former English teacher who in 2009 was 
named New Haven’s Teacher of the Year. Thorne had spent 15 years 
at High School in the Community, a New Haven public school. 

At High School in the Community, in addition to teaching, 


Educators have embraced restor¬ 
ative practices, in which students 
participate in conversations with 
their teachers and peers to discuss 
problems at school and at home. 


Thorne handled student discipline. "We had a developmental 
guidance approach," she says. It was "meant to help the students 
tie their choices to their results." When students did something 
wrong, she would tell them, “I'm really not interested in taking 
sides and shaming you. I'm interested in helping you make the 
choices that you want to make to support your long-term goals." 

To that end, Thorne wants to help teachers learn how to ask 
neutral questions about misbehavior, an approach at the heart of 
restorative practices. For instance, asking "What happened?" 
instead of "Why did you do that horrible thing?” is far more effec¬ 
tive, Thorne says, in getting students to share why they misbe¬ 
haved instead of acting overly defensive. 

Of course, not all classroom disruptions rise to the level where 
teachers need to use restorative practices. Say a student is using 
his cell phone in class. Thorne learned a long time ago not to look 
at the student; instead, she has found that looking over the heads 
of all the students in her class and announcing that now is the time 
to put all cell phones away actually works best. 

When, as a less experienced teacher, Thorne did address the 
student directly, she found that often the student, embarrassed 
for having been singled out in front of his or her peers, would 
simply deny having used the cell phone. At some point, Thorne 
realized she was inadvertently inviting an argument with the 
student that detracted from instruction. "I don’t want an argu¬ 
ment,” she says. “Eve got to get through the educational piece." 

Thorne now spends much of her time meeting with teachers 


and administrators to help them apply restorative practices and 
other classroom management strategies in their schools. She also 
meets with officials in the mayor’s office who run the Youth Stat 
program, as well as members of the city's Board of Alders, who are 
interested in how they can support this work. 

Thorne keeps in close contact with administrators in the super¬ 
intendent’s office who focus on the district’s restorative practices 
effort. That effort is reflected in revisions currently being made to 
the district's code of conduct, which now states that "the New Haven 
Board of Education has adopted a Restorative Practices approach 
within New Haven schools to address conduct issues. Restorative 
practices will be applied within schools to address misconduct in 
most instances." The code goes on to state, however, that “repeated 
or severe misconduct may result in suspension, and/or expulsion, 
and/or referral to police and/or other appropriate agencies." In other 
words, for major offenses, stiffer penalties are still in place. 

The code categorizes misconduct in four levels and outlines 
specific examples of offenses and their consequences. For instance, 
Level 1 is “minor misconduct,” such as “making noise in class” and 
a “dress-code violation.” These offenses warrant the use of restor¬ 
ative practices such as students sitting in circles to discuss behavior 
(often referred to as the circle process) and peer mediation. 

Even for Level 4’s “major offenses," such as assault/battery and 
bringing a weapon to school, which are crimes under state law, 
the use of restorative practices, along with harsher consequences, 
is mentioned: "Suspension from school or transportation services 
is required pending implementation of a restorative practices 
process or initiation of expulsion proceedings." The inclusion of 
restorative practices as an additional consequence for major 
offenses signals the district's confidence in them to help even the 
most challenging students learn from what they did wrong. 

These changes to the code, which were made in September 
and were still in draft at press time (and will likely not take effect 
until spring 2016), come less than a year after New Haven was 
cited as one of many school districts across the country that sus¬ 
pended black and Latino students in 2011-2012 "at extraordinarily 
high rates." According to the "District Profiles" addendum to Are 
We Closing the School Discipline Gap?, a report published by the 
Center for Civil Rights Remedies, in that year “nearly 4 out of 10 
Black female secondary students with disabilities (39%) were 
suspended, as were 35% of all secondary Latino males." 

But the report also noted some positive findings, stating that 
the district had "made significant progress since 2009-10." At the 
secondary level, overall suspension rates decreased. “Roughly 690 
students were suspended at least once in 2011-12, a rate of 10.9%. 
This is a decrease from 18.7% in 2009-10, a decline of nearly 8 per¬ 
centage points." Also, during this time, suspension rates decreased 
significantly for black students, from 24.7 percent to 16.2 percent, 
and for Latino students, from 19.9 percent to 9.4 percent. 

Harries says that so far this year, suspensions of all students are 
down compared with figures for last year. According to the district’s 
data department, the number of students with disciplinary inci¬ 
dents (suspensions, expulsions, office referrals, and detentions) 
has decreased by nearly 26 percent, from 466 in 2014 to 347 in 2015. 
Harries attributes the drop to the district’s overarching push to 
implement restorative practices systemically "so that this kind of 
practice isn’t happening at the margins, but it's happening at the 
core of what we do.” 
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Improving Communication Skills 

Long before Youth Stat and the AFT Innovation Fund grant, edu¬ 
cators at Brennan-Rogers were gradually making restorative 
practices part of their school’s core mission. Several of them were 
hired in 2010 as part of the district's plan to improve the school, 
which was one of its lowest-performing. Standardized test scores 
have improved since then, recently climbing as high as the dis¬ 
trict's average. 

As part of the turnaround effort, Brennan-Rogers became a 
magnet school for technology and communications. At first, the 
school focused more on acquiring iPads, interactive whiteboards, 
and other technology it lacked than it did on the communications 
piece. But the staff knew communication skills were also critical 


If educators try to teach content 
over disruptive behaviors that 
manifest themselves in negative 
ways, learning will not and cannot 
occur. 


for their students. "We wanted to give our students the skills of 
being able to speak to one another about something they don't 
agree on without name calling and getting into fights," says DeBla- 
sio, who was the school’s magnet resource coach at the time. 

At Brennan-Rogers, students had always started their day with 
a morning "crew" meeting. The name “crew" was chosen to reflect 
the idea that students must all work together (like the crew of a boat, 
not passengers) to build a positive school community. In the middle 
school grades, each crew consists of a group of 10 to 12 students 
that meets for 30 minutes with a single teacher to work on character 
development. For all other grades, crews consist of a full class, 
which can be up to 24 students. DeBlasio says that a fewyears ago, 
teachers began introducing deeper topics into crew meetings so 
that students could wrestle with moral and ethical dilemmas, dis¬ 
cuss ways to regulate their emotions before the academic day, and 
resolve conflicts with one another. 

Building on these changes to crew, DeBlasio sought out addi¬ 
tional help in teaching students communication skills. In 2013, 
when she became principal, she turned to Joe Brummer, a con¬ 
sultant and trained mediator who specializes in nonviolent com¬ 
munication and restorative justice. Brummer conducted trainings 
for teachers on how to manage conflicts between students and 
classroom behavior. The next year, DeBlasio and her staff asked 
him to help start a peer mediation program for students in grades 
5 through 8. 

One morning in September, Brummer stands in front of peer 
mediators gathered in the school’s library for their first day of 


training. The students, dressed in uniforms of blue polo shirts and 
khaki pants, are seated in a circle. With a marker in hand, Brum¬ 
mer asks them to define "respect" so he can write their answers 
on a large sheet of paper taped to a whiteboard. He tells the stu¬ 
dents the paper is their “respect agreement” between themselves 
and their teachers. Taking turns, students politely offer the follow¬ 
ing definitions: "Treat others the wayyou want to be treated.” "Not 
talking back.” “Listening to others.” 

A few minutes later, Brummer then explains the term “media¬ 
tion." It’s "where we bring one group or party of people into a 
process to help them share their own problems.” In other words, 
he tells them, their job will be to help classmates "have a conversa¬ 
tion they haven’t been able to have." 

At Brennan-Rogers, when students have disagreements with 
each other, they can request to meet with peer mediators to help 
them resolve conflicts. DeBlasio says the practice has helped de- 
escalate many situations at school. "We presume that people are 
able to resolve differences amicably, and that’s a wrong presump¬ 
tion,” she says. "Many times kids grow up in homes where they 
hear the yelling and the screaming.” What they don’t hear are the 
calm words needed to work things out. 

Victoria is an eighth-grader who has volunteered to become a 
peer mediator. (To protect her privacy, I have changed her name.) 
Wearing a sweatshirt emblazoned with “LOVE” over her blue polo 
shirt, she pays close attention during the training. Later she tells me 
she signed up for the program because she wants to help other stu¬ 
dents. "In my school, there are kids who go through a lot at home." 

Like Victoria, the majority of students at Brennan-Rogers come 
from low-income homes; nearly all qualify for free or reduced- 
price meals, and most are black or Latino. Many students live in 
public housing only a short drive from the school. 

For the last two years, Victoria's mother has frequently been 
hospitalized for blood clots that she worries will eventually take 
her mother’s life. This anxiety often prompted her to act out in 
school; fighting with peers and disrespecting her teachers were 
routine parts of her day. But as she began participating more in 
crew and confiding in teachers about her fears of losing her 
mother, her behavior slowly improved. 

On particularly difficult days, "my teacher and my crew talk to 
me and tell me to calm down, everything’s going to be fine,” and 
that "relaxes me,” Victoria says. DeBlasio explains that many stu¬ 
dents don’t connect their anxieties with their disruptive behavior 
at school. But Victoria is “beginning to catch herself and under¬ 
stand that she’s actually acting out not because she doesn't like 
her teacher or her classmates but because she’s upset about what’s 
going on at home." 

A Different Response 

While Brummer trains Victoria and her peers, the rest of Brennan- 
Rogers’ students meet in their crews. Kelly Kochan, who teaches 
science to seventh- and eighth-graders, asks her students to take 
out their journals and write five words to describe themselves. She 
then asks them to share what they have written. One boy says "help¬ 
ful” and “humble.” One girl says "baby lover" because she loves 
babies. Another girl says "mean” but declines to elaborate. 

Kochan then steers the conversation to the topic of peer pres¬ 
sure. "Is it hard to be who you are at school versus who you really 
are?" she asks. “Sometimes I think some of you act differently 
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because of your surroundings or because of what’s going on. Why 
do we feel at school that we act differently?” 

A boy says students may feel they need to be two different 
people "because they want to show off in front of their friends.” 

"Do you think it’s more important to show off to your friends 
or stay true to yourself?” Kochan asks. 

"It's more important to stay true to yourself," he says. "If you 
show off, you might get in trouble." 

"Staying true to yourself,” adds another boy. "If you do some¬ 
thing bad as a child or teenager, it can really mess up your future.” 

For Kochan, crew enables her to really get to know a handful of 
students. It’s also a way to start the day on a positive note, she says, 
“rather than coming in and just jumping straight into academics, 
where a lot of kids struggle, and so they act out because of that.” 

She acknowledges that because it's still early in the year, 
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are affected by suspensions, DeBlasio says. 

But circles aren’t limited to her office. Often, the student who 
committed the offense will also participate in a circle as part of 
rejoining his or her classroom. "When there’s a fight between two 
students, it doesn’t just impact those two students,” DeBlasio says. 
"It also impacts the other students around them.” She adds that 
the focus is not on singling out the person who was suspended, 
but on welcoming him or her back to class. 

At Brennan-Rogers, restorative circles also occur in the earlier 
grades, including kindergarten, although ldndergartners are not 
suspended. “I call them fixing circles," says kindergarten teacher 
Daron Cyr. With such young students, Cyr works on the founda¬ 
tional part of restorative practices: helping students identify feel¬ 
ings and then sharing those feelings with students who may have 
pushed them or hurt them in some way, so that students who did 
harm learn to make things right. 

While such practices take time, Cyr says they are a necessary 
part of instruction. If educators try to teach content over disrup¬ 
tive behaviors or emotions that manifest themselves in negative 
ways, learning will not and cannot occur. "The kids can’t access 
the content without knowing that their emotional needs are met 
first,” she says. 

Not that calmly responding to disruptive behavior always comes 
naturally for educators. “It does take a conscious decision to 
respond differently," Cyr says. "Your knee-j erk response is not 
always to—in a calm, peaceful voice—ask what they're feel¬ 
ing.” Engaging in restorative practices is ultimately a retraining 
of a teacher’s response when something is frustrating in the class¬ 
room, she says. 


encouraging students to share is difficult. For instance, she’ll have 
to continue to draw out the girl who described herself as mean. 

Kochan has taught at Brennan-Rogers for three years. She 
spent her first year of teaching at another New Haven public 
school that did not incorporate restorative practices and did not 
help students learn from their mistakes. Instead, "it was, here’s 
the consequence, and we’re just going to hope that they didn’t 
like the consequence enough” to stop misbehaving, she says. 

Trying to understand why her students sometimes behave in 
negative ways and trying not to take that behavior personally can 
be challenging. "I have to fight the impulse to raise my voice real 
quickly if something’s not going the way I want it to,” she says. In 
her time at Brennan-Rogers, Kochan has learned that raised 
voices rarely lead to improved behavior. 

At the same time, she will ask a student to leave class and go 
to the office if he or she is physically acting out. "If it looks like 
they are getting up in a student’s face,” or if she feels the safety 
of other students or her own safety is threatened, “that's when 
usually somebody is going out,” Kochan says. She adds that the 
school’s focus on positive discipline means that she dismisses 
students from class for such behavior only a couple of times each 
year. 

In cases of physical violence, DeBlasio says the school still 
suspends students. But in the last couple of years, she and her staff 
have been requiring suspended students to engage in a restorative 
circle as part of their reentry into the school. The circle takes place 
in her office with the parents of the children who were harmed 
and the parents of the children who did the harm. Parents, too, 


W hile the AFT Innovation Fund grant ends this year, 
teachers and administrators in New Haven believe 
the district's positive approach to school disci¬ 
pline and its support of educators in this work will 
continue. "I see this deepening and extending," says Garth Har¬ 
ries, the superintendent. 

Part of what Harries has valued most about the grant is the 
degree to which it is "solution-driven unionism,” he says, quoting 
a phrase coined by AFT President Randi Weingarten. He lauds the 
grant for putting money, energy, and focus toward solving a com¬ 
plicated educational problem. 

For now, DeBlasio and her staff will keep refining their approach 
to restorative practices. And they will work with Thorne, the grant's 
project director, to see where she can best support their efforts, 
which have been going on longer than most in the district. 

As for the new eighth-grader who drew the inappropriate pic¬ 
ture, DeBlasio says his behavior will not change overnight. 
Roughly a week and a half after that incident, his gym teacher sent 
him to the principal's office for using profanity in class. 

"He sat across the table from me, and he was waiting for me to 
tell him that he was suspended," DeBlasio recalls. "I looked at him 
and said, 'I’m not going to suspend you for this.’ Before he could 
say a word, he just started crying.” Then he said, "I know what I 
did was wrong.” 

DeBlasio again called his mother. But this time, she told her 
there was no need to come in. "I just want you to know what hap¬ 
pened,” she said. Then, to his mother’s great relief, DeBlasio 
added, "I’m not suspending him, because he's trying.” □ 
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